GEORGE HERBERT

The wanton lover in a curious strain

Can praise his fairest fair
And with quaint metaphors her curled hair

Curl o'er again.

Thou art my loveliness, my life, my light,

Beautie alone to me:
Thy bloodie death and undeserved, makes thee

Pure red and white.

For the subtleties of dogma Herbert has no taste:

Could not that wisdom which first broach'd the wine

Have thicken'd it with definitions?
And jagg*d his seamless coat, had that been fine

With curious questions and divisions?

But all the doctrine which he taught and gave
Was cleare as heav'n from whence it came.

At least those beams of truth, which only save,
Surpass in brightness any flame.

Love God, and love your neighbour* Watch and pray*

Do as ye would be done unto.
O dark instructions; even as dark as day!

Who can these Gordian knots undo?

But he doth bid us take his blood for wine?

Bid what he please; I am sure,
To take and taste what he doth there designe,

Is all that saves, and not obscure.1

It was Herbert, as an earlier chapter has indicated,
who turned Vaughan from profane to divine love, if
his passion had never been of an overwhelming
character; and his Silex Scintiilans is just such a
sequent record as The Temple of Vaughan's expe-
rience as a lover. But he is less ecclesiastical than

1 Dtvinitic.